CHAPTER VII
S~\ UTHBERT loves me altogether, Lisa reflected,
\^j because the other things he loves are more
important than I am. Of course they are more
important, but it is so like Cuthbert not to know it.
It comes, I suppose, from his capacity for separating
one thing from another. He never connects a public
life with a private life, a profession with a home. A
wife is in her boudoir, a mistress is in her bedroom,
a groom is in his stables, a vicar in his church, a
magistrate on his bench, a shepherd with his sheep.
Their other moments without tea-tables or beds,
horses, pulpits, crimes or flocks never seem to occur
to him. And yet he of all people has the most private
of private lives. His withdrawal of himself is the
most complete withdrawal of a person I have ever
known.
"Do you never think of Jock at tea with his wife
and children?" she had asked one day. (Jock was
his groom,)
"Jock's children?" (Cuthbert had a habit of catch-
ing the last words of a sentence.) "Are any of Jock's
children ill?"
"Not that I know of, but life can exist without
accidents or illnesses."